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Memoir of JANE PripEaux of Kingbridge, 

England. 


Our beloved friend, Jane Prideaux, died the 
96th of the Second month, 1849, aged 87 years: 
for many years before her decease, she filled 
very acceptably the station of Elder, and therein 
approved herself a lowly follower of her Lord 
and Master. Very precious to her surviving 
friends, is the remembrance of her innocent, cir- 
cumspect walk, holding out as it does in an im- 

ressive manner, the invitation, “ Follow me as 

have followed Christ.” During the latter 
years of her lengthened life, the fruits of her 
faith beeame increasingly prominent, and she 
was endeared to her friends and neighbours 
around her in no common degree. But it was 
during the last two months of her life, when un- 
der great bodily suffering, that her tongue was 
more fully set at liberty to declare the loving- 
kindness of the Lord, who in this season of trial 
was graciously pleased to lift up the light of his 
countenance upon her, and to grant a full evi- 
dence of acceptance with himself, enabling her 
to rejoice in the assurance that when her earthly 
house of this tabernacle should be dissolved, 
there would be granted to her “a building of 
(rod, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens,” 

Her patient, cheerful endurance of bodily pain 
was striking and instructive ; and in some sea- 
sons of closest conflict, her faith was strong, and 
her acknowledgment of the supporting power of 
God, full and fervent, She often said, the Lord 
was able to save and to deliver to the uttermost, 
and would deliver her, when patience had had 
's perfect work. Very impressive were her 
short petitions to the Father of mercies, for his 
support and deliverance, accompanied as they 
constantly were with the addition, “if consistent 
with thy will.” She remarked, “Iam in the 

‘nds of an unerring Creator, He cannot err. 
We must not look to ourselves, but to our Sa- 
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viour, who loved us—even me, the most un- 
worthy of his creatures. He healeth all my dis- 
eases, and I have many, but my mercies out- 
weigh them all.” 

Love and interest for her friends seemed often 
to dwell in her heart beyond the power of expres- 
sion. Speaking of those who were members of 
the meeting to which she belonged, she sent 
messages to each, and made appropriate remarks 
respecting them individually, dwelling with es- 
pecial comfort on the remembrance of those 
among them who were bearing the burden of the 
day, and labouring to promote their great Mas- 
ter’s cause. She afterwards said, whilst tears of 
tenderness flowed, “ Oh! how many comfortable 
meetings I have had in that little meeting-house; 
how have I loved to go and sit there! It was 
not a little illness that kept me away : and how 
has it rejoiced my heart to see individuals eome 
in, who have been as the anointed and sent.”’ On 
being told one morning that Friends were going 
to meeting, she said, ‘May they know the 
Sun of righteousness to arise as with healing in 
his wings ;” emphatically adding, “1 think - 
will.” 

At another time she sent messages of love to 
many of the members of her Monthly Meeting, 
adding with an expression of feeling, to which 
those around could not be insensible. “ But I 
cannot name all; my love is universal; Cod is 
love.” 

One night when in great pain, she acknowledg- 
ed in grateful terms, the kindness of her attend- 
ants, and her belief that a blessing with a full 
recompense would be given them; and addressing 
one of them, she continued, “I love thee tender- 
ly, and feel thee near in the best life—in the 
truth that is blessed forever.” Afterwards, she 
broke forth with an audible voice thus: “ Bless 
the Lord, oh my soul! and praise him for all his 
benefits. What can I do! howshall 1 praise him 
enough !” And then, as with melody of soul, 
she added,— 


“ Heavenly blessings without number, 
Gently falling on my head.” 

After taking an affectionate farewell of those 
around her, and addressing them in an instruc- 
tive and encouraging manner, she added, “T can 
heartily say, that death is robbed of its sting, 
and the grave of its victory. Thanks be unto 
God who giveth the victory through our Lord 
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Jesus Christ.’ And again, “ Praise and magnify 
the Lord! Oh if I could sing, I would sing his 
praise !"” 

To some beloved relatives, from a distance, 
who came to see her, she testified of her faith, 
hope, and confidence,—acknowledged, that al- 
though frail in body, she was strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of his might; and expressed 
her desire, that they might all meet where part- 
ings are not known; udding, “ goodness and 
mercy have followed me all the days of my life ; 
and there is a promise for the poor in spirit that 
will be fulfilled, ‘When the poor and needy seek 
water and there is none, and their tongue*faileth 
for thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the God 
of Israel will not forsake them.’ ” 

She was permitted to pass quietly away 
without any apparent pain, and is now, we rever- 
ently and thankfully believe, an inhabitant of 
that city “which hath no need of the sun, nei- 
ther of the moon to shine in it; for the glory of 
God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof.””-— Annual Monitor. 





ON SILENT WORSHIP. 
AS SET FORTH IN THE BIBLE. 

“The hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth, 
for the Father seeketh such to worship him,”—([Jesus 
Cuntst. } 

To worship God in silence is not merely to re- 
frain from words, or to cease from bodily activi- 
ty; all these may be observed whilst the thoughts 
and imaginations are running to and fro in the 
earth. The sons of God may present themselves 
before the Lord in a goodly form, yet Satan 
himself may be there, [Job. ii.] Neither does 
spiritual worship consist in a formal repetition 
of sayings and ceremonies, and in bowing the 
body or bending the knee at stated times, of 
man’s appointing; se/f may be gratified in any of 
these outward services, which the hypocrite can 
readily perform, and conscience may be content to 
rest therein. 

True spiritual, silent worship, is a prostration 
of the soul before the Lord, having our expecta- 
tion from Him, and from Him only. It may be 
performed at all times, and in all places, in pri- 
vate retirement, as well as in public assem- 
blies. 

Vocal prayer and praise, and thanksgiving, 
are parts of divine worship, to be exercised only, 
“as the Spirit gives them utterance.” These 
religious engagements, and silent waiting upon 
God, comprise the whole amount of Christian 
worship which the New Testament recognises. 

True spiritual worshipis the highest exercise of 
the human mind, asit is the most pure—in which 
man car be enga The Lord knoweth them 
that are his, the hypocrite cannot deceive Him, 
nor can self or Satan finda place among true 
spiritual worshippers ; he that had not on the 
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wedding garment was not permitted to sit 
Lord’s table, [ Matt. xxii.] Those who on 
ship in the outer court, enter not within ¢ 
for God is a Spirit and they that worsh 
aright must worship him in spirit and j 
[John iv.] 

No one can save his brother or give to (jo) . 
ransom for him: neither can spiritual worsh; 
be delegated to any man. It is an affair between 
God and the soul. 

How beautiful is true religion represented jy 
its simplicity and spirituality under the (hrc. 
tian dispensation, and how entirely does it dis. 
fer from the former covenant of outward work. 
and performances, [Jer. xxi. 31-34.] The Jay 
of outward performances made nothing perfect, 
but the bringing in of a better hope did, by 
which we draw nigh to God, [Heb. vii.]* The 
written law, with its heavy yoke of works and 
ceremonies, came by Moses, but Jesus Chris 
proclaimed the inner law of grace and truth in 
the heart in place thereof; nevertheless men have 
sought out many inventions. 

A frequent retirement in spirit to wait upon 
the Lord in silence, to the exclusion of 4! 
worldly cares and conceptions, is an individual 
privilege in which no stranger intermeddles. 

The omniscient Lord seeth not as finite mor- 
tals see: He searcheth the heart and under- 
standeth the thoughts. The sacrifices which he 
will accept, are a broken and a contrite spirit 
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[Ps. li.] Sighs and groans which cannot be ut- 
tered are heard in heaven; God healeth the bro- 
ken in heart and bindeth up their wounds, [Ps. 
exlvii.] yea blessed are the poor in spirit for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven, [Matt. v.] 

Christ, by his Holy Spirit, is the crown and 
diadem of all true worshippers, and where even 
the“ two or three are gathered in his name, 
there is He known, by his solemnizing presence, 
to be in the midst of them, to their comfort and 
rejoicing, [Matt. xviii.] These go away witha 
sermon, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but as the Holy Spirit teacheth, [1 Cor. 
ii.] Wait therefore on the Lord: be of good 
courage and he shall strengthen thy heart. 
Wait, I say, on the Lord, [Ps. xxvii. } 

Resist the suggestions of the evil one, and he 
will flee from you: draw nigh to God, and be 
will draw nigh to you, [James iv. ] 
They that wait on the Lord do renew their 
spiritual strength, their souls mount upward and 


—E anes 





*When a minister of the Gospel feels a motion from 
the Divine Spirit in him—or, as some express if, “ 18 !D- 
wardly moved by the Holy Ghost,” to preach to the peo- 
ple, it is, that through him, as an instrument of the Lord s 
own preparing, they may know the mind of the Spirit 
for their instruction, reproof, or consolation : but no man 
taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is called ot 
God, [Heb. v.] He anoints and appoints whomsoever he 
will: and, if he see fit to withhold the outward gift alto- 
gether, it is that men may know their springs of living 
water are al] in him, (Psa. Lxxxvii.] 
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as ee 
as on eagle’s wings; they run in 
an t the Sate commandments without 
weariness, and walk in his fear without fainting, 
[saiah xi. | and are made to sit together in 
Lie places in Christ Jesus, [Eph. 11.] 

(jod is no respecter of persons or of places, but 
to that man will He look, who is poor and of a 
contrite spirit, and who trembles at his word, 
whether he dwell in a cottage or in a palace ; 
whether he worship in a chamber or in a cathe- 
dral. The Lord is the Creator of all, and hath 
made of one blood all nationsof men. I beseech 
you therefore, brethren, that ye present your bo- 
dies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
which is your reasonable service; not forsaking 
the assembling yourselves together, as the man- 
ner of some is, for we being many, and every 
one members one of another, are one body in 
Christ, [Rom. xii.] 

Qur blessed Saviour prayed for all believers 
in every future age, “ That they may all be one, 
as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that 
they may be one in us,” [Jonn xvii.] when the 
Divine life is felt to arise in the soul, and to 
flow as from vessel to vessel, like kindred drops 
of water mingling into one, then these silent 
worshippers are baptized into one body, and are 
made to drink into one spirit, in the boundless 
ocean of Divine love,—Christ is there in the 
midst of them, and God is worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. 

The apostle enjoins the believers to pray with- 
out ceasing, and in everything to eve thanks, 
(1 Thes. v.] A christian’s life is a life of praise 
and prayer—he thanks God, in spirit, for bless- 
ings past, and humbly prays for more, praying 
always with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseve- 
ranee, [Eph. vi.] 

When thou prayest enter into thy closet, and 
having shut the door of thy heart against every 
worldly thought and imagination, then, pray in 
secret, to thy heavenly Father, who seeth in 
secret, and he will reward thee, [Matt. vi.] 

Doubtless, many persons do pray mentally, 
with none to witness their devotion but the eye 
of Omniscience ; and they believe, that these, 
their silent, secret prayers are heard on high. 
How strange then to imagine, that in public 
worship, the same Omniscient Being needs the 
tongue of man to articulate the language of the 
heart, whether it be in praise, in thanksgiving, 
or in prayer ; or to suppose, that under the new 
and spiritual covenant which Christ has made 
with his church, He prefers a chorus of voices 
and the sound of music, to the silent sacrifice of 
a broken and a contrite spirit! No! God is not 
now worshipped with men’s hands, as though he 
needed anything, [Acts xvii.] He looks at the 
thoughts and intents of the heart : and the or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit is, in His 
sight, of great price, [1 Peter iii.) 

more mental our worship, the more it as- 


similates to His likeness—the more silent, the 
more suitable to the language of the Spirit. The 
words of the mouth are for others, but God 
knoweth the language of the soul, and He 
needs not the medium of words to explain it. 

In the silence of the flesh, when the mind is 
watchful, the “ still small voice’ may be heard 
within, teaching as man never taught. The Re- 
solve of the prophet was practical as well as 
spirigual,—“ I will,” said he, “stand upon my 
watch, and will watch to see what the Lord will 
say unto me.” And the Lord answered him, 
{Hab. ii.] David declared, that his soul waited 
for the Lord, more than they that watch for the 
morning, [Psa. exxx.} What a beautiful and 
instructive simile ! clearly setting forth the man- 
ner and object of silent waiting upon God, in pa- 
tience and in faith. Again: “ As the eyes of 
servants are to their master, waiting to know his 
will; so our eyes wait on the Lord until He 
have mercy upon us, [Psa. exxiii. } 

Perhaps there is no command of our Saviour 
more frequently or more forcibly enjoined on his 
followers, than the duty of watchfulness ; or, a 
silent waiting for the arising of his own Holy 
Spirit in the soul: and what he said unto his 
disciples he says unto all, warcu, [ Mark xiii.] 
He that hath an ear to hear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches, [Rev. iii.] 
And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come: and 
let him that is athirst, come : and whoever will, 
let him take the water of life freely, [Rev. 
xxii.] ‘‘without money and without price,’ 
(Isa. lv. ] 

Christ our passover was sacrificed in his flesh 
for the sins of all mankind, once for all; and 
he arose from the dead for our justification, and 
sat down on the right hand of God; and unto 
those who look for him will he appear the second 
time, as the promised Comforter, without sin unto 
salvation, [ Heb. ix. } 

The mystery that was hid for ages and genera- 
tions is now made manifest through the gospel, 
which is, Christ in you, the hope of glory, [Col. 
i.] to whom coming, as unto a living stone, ye 
also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ, [1 
Peter ii. ] 

The old covenant of circumcision, sacrifices, 
and ceremonial worship, and even the outward 
priesthood itself, were abolished by Christ when 
he came in the flesh, blotting out the hand-writ- 
ing of ordinances, he took it out of the way, 
nailing it to his cross, [Col. ii.] No other form 
of typical worship or order of priests did he sub- 
stitute in place thereof, but declared to his fol- 
lowers that the hour was come, when those who 
worshipped the Father, must worship him in 
spirit and in truth: thus did he abrogate the of- 
fice of the priest and all forms of ceremonial 
worship. However specious or piously observed, 
they belong not to the gospel. 
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The mystical body of Christ is his church 
built up of lively stones; He is the head over all, 
and his blood is the life thereof, cleansing from 
all sin, giving spiritual strength and vigour to 
the whole body; as the sap in the vine keeps 
alive all the branches that abide therein, [John 
xv.] 
Christ, whom the builders rejected, (those 
whose faith was built on outward forms and cer- 
emonies) has become the chief corner-stoae of 
his own church ; and no other foundation can 
any man lay. On Him, the building fitly fram- 
ed together groweth up into an holy temple in 
the Lord, an habitation of God through the 
Spirit, [Eph. ii.] And let all the earth keep si- 
lence before Him, [Hab. ii.] 

The Lord knoweth those that trust Him, 
a i.] He is good unto them that wait for 

lim, to the soul that seeketh Him. It is good 
that a man should both hope, and quietly wait 
for the salvation of the Lord, [Lam. iii.] The 
husbandman does not presume to command the 
early and the latter rain to descend on his thirsty 
heritage, but patiently waits the appointed time ; 
so does the true spiritual worshipper wait and 
watch for the arising of the divine life in the 
soul, having the promise of Christ, “To him that 
overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden man- 
na ;” [ Rev. ii.] and again, Behold I stand at the 
door and knock : if any man hear my voice and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and sup 
with him, and he with me, [Rev. iii.] In this 
spiritual supper of our Great High Priest and 
Bishop of souls we find no place for ceremonial 
rites and ordinances, but the love of God and a 
patient waiting for Christ, [2 Thes. iii.] looking 
unto Jesus the author and finisher of the saints 
faith, and not unto man, [ Heb. xii. ] 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, thou hear- 
est the sound thereof, and its influence is _per- 
ceptible to thy sight : thou canst not tell whence 
it comes, nor whither it goes, neither canst thou 
prolong its stay or command its return—So is 
every one that is born of the Spirit, [John 
iii. 

te is not in the finite power of man, to direct 
the sweet influence of God’s Holy Spirit, at an 
hour and place of his own appointing; but, 
‘Blessed are those servants whom the Lord, 
when he cometh, shall find watching ; verily, he 
shall gird himself and make them to sit down to 
meat, and will come forth and serve them,” 
{Luke xii. ] | 


“How sweet to wait upon the Lord 
In stillness and in prayer, 

What, though no preacher speak the word, 
A minister is there!” 


“A minister of wond'rous skill, 
True graces to impart: 
He teaches all the Father's will, 
He preaches to the heart.” 
London Tract 
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DYING HOURS OF THE PAITHFUY, 
George Whitehead. 


For nearly seventy years was this emiyoy: 
Friend engaged as an able minister of the Now 
Testament, to preach the everlasting gospel 3 
life and power. Sent forth by the Lord in };. 
18th year, he visited meetings of professors mo 
one of which it is said, nearly the whole mes, 
was convinced by the mighty power of God 
through his lively and piercing testimony and 
prayer. 

A work so well begun, was carried forward 
in a truly apostolic spirit, and he was enable 
to suffer for Christ’s sake long and sore imprison. 
ments, severe whippings and other great harJ. 
ships. When above 80 years of age, and feeb|: 
in y, he continued to bear his testimony in 
the public assemblies to the virtue and excellency 
of that divine grace which had supported hin 
from his youth upwards, imparting in most sep. 
sible expressions, such choice fruits of his owy 
experience, that an attentive hearer could no 
depart uncdified—and in meetings about Church 
affairs, when sometimes diversity of sentiment 
would arise, he would express his thoughts with 
a convincing force and solidity of reasoning, no 
less admirable than the unspotted integrity of 
his grey hairs was honorable. He was a tender 
father in the Church, and as such was of great 
compassion, sympathizing with friends under af. 
fiiction, whether of body or mind, a diligent visi- 
tor of the sick, and laboring to comfort the mourn- 
ing soul ; careful to prevent, and diligent in com- 
posing differences. 

In a patient, resigned frame of mind he 
waited for his great change, rather desiring 
to be dissolved and be with Christ, saying 
the sting of death was taken away. He expres- 
sed a little before his departure that he hada 
renewed sight or remembrance of his labors, and 
the travels he had gone through from his first 
convincement; he looked upon them with abun- 
dance of comfort and satisfaction, and admired 
how the presence of the Lord had attended and 
carried him through them all. 

He departed this life on the 8th day of the 
first month, 1722-3, about the 87th year of his 
age. , 

So gradual and peaceful was his dying scene. 
that the language of Cicero has been quoted in 
relation to it :— 

“The best end of a man’s life is, when the un- 
derstanding and other senses remaining entire, 
nature takes to pieces her own work, which she 
herself hath put together. As when a fire is spent 
it goes out of itself without compulsion, and as 
apples when ripe fall of themselves, so maturity 
bereaves the ye of life, which indeed to me }s 
so delightful, that as I approach nearer to death 
methinks I see the land, and after a tedious voy- 
age am at last making my port.” 
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For Friends’ Review. 
pENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


The Tenth Annual Report to the Board of 
Managers of this Institution, over which Dr. 
Kirkbride has so ably presided since it was first 
opened, has been recently published, and the 
writer has read it with the same interest which its 
redecessors have uniformly produced. The 
treatment of the Insane is a matter entitled to 
the consideration of the most enlightened and 
enlarged philanthropy ; and we are inclined to 
acquiesce in the assertion of the Dr., that “ The 
general circulation of Hospital Reports, contain- 
ing the results of judicious treatment, has done 
more to enlighten the public mind in reference 
to insanity ; to stimulate and give proper direc- 
tion to the efforts of philanthropists, and eventu- 
ally lead to a liberal provision for the wants of 
the insane generally, than all other means com- 
bined.” 

The highest number in the Hospital at one 
time during the year 1850, was 235. The aver- 

number for the year was 219, and at its 
close, 213 inmates were under care. “The 
number of males in the Institution has gene- 
rally preponderated, but not universally ;” and 
the tables published, abundantly illustrate the 
fact which we all must have observed, that 
seareely any age, and no condition of life, is ex- 
empt from insanity, more than from the other 
diseases to which we are incident; no trade or 
profession, the man without occupation, any 
more than he whose life is one of toil, is exempt 
from liability to its attacks. 

The total amount of expenditures for the 
year 1850, was $46,715 94: and the aver- 
age weekly cost of each patient was $4 10. 

The museum and reading room afford to the 
patients, facilities for enjoyment whose value 
can scarcely be estimated. “To many of the 
more cultivated class,” says the Report, “it has 
been @ source of great pleasure, offering at all 
times @ quiet retreat for reading and study, and 
a spot where, beyond the excitement of the 
wards, they could always find objects of interest 
to examine, and good books, and a great variety 
of periodicals and newspapers from various parts 
of the country.” In addition to the main librar 
of the Hospital, and the museum and read- 
ing room just referred to, there are 16 ward li- 

ries, with eleven or twelve hundred volumes on 
their shelves, of such easy access to the patients, 
that many are induced to avail themselves of 
them, who, if they did not see them within reach, 
would not be likely to ask for them. “ A trial 
of three months already been made with 
these books in the wards, and the result is most 
gratifying. The expressions of satisfaction, and 

the benefit derived from them by the most in- 
oe patients, is of itself sufficient to show 
t ry great importance.” The course of lectures 
4nd entertainments in the lecture room, and the 
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frequent sewing parties held by the Matron 
among the females, affords many a bright spot 
to many clouded minds that have yet a chord to 
vibrate to the exhilarations of social enjoyment. 

“ A grand entertainment for all in the house 
is always expected on Christmas eve, preparatory 
to the special dinner given on the following day. 
To one not accustomed to modern hospitals for 
the insane, this general party never fails to ex- 
cite surprise and admiration, from the large num- 
ber assembled, the general appearance of the 
company, the good order, propriety of behavior, 
and cheerful rational enjoyment so universally 
observed. ” 

“From the foundation of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital in 1751 to the present time, 6062 in- 
sane persons have been admitted and treated in 
its wards. Of these more than 1000 were poor, 
who received every care and attention without 
charge of any kind, and of whom a large pro- 
portion were restored to their families in perfect 
health, and many others in various states of im- 
provement.’? And it may be further added that 
in the treatment of these patients, while every 
indulgence is accorded to them that propriety 
will allow, “the amount of strict seclusion has 
been vastly diminished, and the use of restrain- 
ing apparatus has been almost entirely abolish- 
ed.” Neither straight jackets, muffs or the so-cal- 
led tranquillizing chairs are used. 

During the ten years that this department of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital—this magnificent 
Charity—has been in operation, 1806 patients 
from 23 different States of our own Union, seve- 
ral of the West India Islands, and Madeira, have 
been ministered to with a degree of success 
which, it seems to the writer, could only have 
been the result of great skill and experience, 
happily directed by the constantly preponderating 
influence of religious principle. Z. 





ASPECT OF DEATH IN CHILDHOOD. 


Few things appear so very beautiful as a very 
young child in its shroud. The little innocent 
face Ticlo so sublimely simple and confiding 
amongst the cold terrors of death—crimeless and 
tearless, that little mortal has passed alone un- 
der the shadow, and explored the mystery of dis- 
solution. There is death in its sublimest and 
purest image—no hatred, no hypocrisy, no suspi- 
cion, no care for the morrow ever darkened that 
little face ; death has come lovingly upon it ; 
there is nothing cruel in victory. The yearn- 
ings of love, indeed, cannot be stifled, for the 
prattle, and smiles, and the little world of 
thoughts that were so delightful. are gone for- 
ever. Awe, too, will overcast usin its presence, 
for we are looking on death ; but we do not fear 
for the lonely voyager—for the child has gone, 
simple and trusting, into the presence of its all- 
wise Father, and of such we know is the king- 
dom of Heaven.—Late Paper. 
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COMMON MERIDIAN FOR ALL NATIONS. 


We find it stated in the French journals, that 
in consequence of the confusion existing between 
the maritime calculations of different powers, and 
the unfortunate occurrences to which it sometimes 
leads; the naval powers of the north—Russia, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Holland—have entered 
into an agreement to open conferences on the old 
question of a common meridian for all nations. 
France, Spain, and Portugal, it is said, have 
= in their adhesion to the scheme; and a 

ope is held out that England will come into 
the arrangement. There never has been and 
there never can be, a doubt as to the utility to 
science of common points of reference and uni- 
formity of regulation; and no local jealousy 
should be allowed to stand in the way of them. 
The most advanced opinion on the Continent 
seems to be in favor of the selection of an entire- 
ly neutral point of intersection—say Cape Horn 
—which would have the immense advantage of 
being agreeable to the Americans. If the Ad- 
miralty are disposed to go with this movement 
there seems to be a probability of establishing 
once and forever, this great maritime desideratum. 

London Athenzeum. 


brought him into contact, won for him univers) 
esteem. He was there, as he continued through 
life, the friend of the poor. The author ca: 
never forget the delight and affection manifested 
by an humble cottager at Leighley, to whom Pj, 
Gordon, with his family, paid an Uhexpected 
visit, after an absence of twenty-five years from 
the locality. The unaffected kindness of 4}, 
youth, and his anxious interest in the affliction 
of that poor woman, so different from a merely 
official, hurried, and heartless visitation, had Jef 
an impression too deep for time to wear away. 
Nor was this a solitary instance, the author 
having ascertained from various quarters, tha 
notwithstanding the changes which occur during 
so long a period, numerous are the househo|i, 
where his name is yet familiar and dear, and 
where the memory of his benevolent and lovely 
demeanour has lost none of its freshness. 

His father was a man of a most amiable dispo. 
sition, and had a great love for scientific pursuits; 
but as is often the case with such characters, he 
was improvident, and his fortune suffered a re. 
verse before the subject of this memoir had com. 
pleted his studies. This, however, did not daunt 
him in his course. Fearing to be a burden to 
his parents, but at the same time determined not 
to lose any part of that liberal education, on 
which he had set his heart, he borrowed money, 
and was thus enabled, after studying some time 
in London, to go to Edinburgh, where it was his 
intention to graduate as a Physician. He was 
furnished by various friends, with letters of in- 
troduction to some of the first families in that 
city ; but only made use of one or two of them, 
in order that he might not be tempted to inter- 
rupt that plan of study which he had marked out 
for himself. Mr. McLehose, to whom he often 




































BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DR. GORDON. 


Beneath the venerable ruins of the far-famed 
abbey of Fountains, majestic even in decay, sur- 
rounded by the loveliest scenery, and embosomed 
in the luxuriant foliage of stately forest-trees, 
stands the ancient mansion called Fountains’ 
Hall, in which the subject of this memoir was 
born on the 2nd of August, 1801. His ancestors 
were highly respectable, a in es society, 
and many of them distinguished by high literary 
attainments. The celebrated Daniel De Foe, | referred with gratitude, received him always at 
was remotely connected with the family. From 


his house as one of his family. Here he met 
his parents, who were both possessed of very | with many congenial friends, whose society he 


superior intelligence, he early imbibed that love | much enjoyed, among whom was the “ Clarinda” 
for study which distinguished him through the| of Burns, Mr. McLehose’s mother, a person of 
whole of life. great intelligence, who, though much advanced 
He acquired the rudiments of learning at the | in years, retained all her faculties, and would 
grammar school of the adjacent city of Ripon, | often relate, with the utmost vivacity and humour, 
where the amiability of his disposition, combined | the adventures of her earlier years, together with 
with his extraordinary mental abilities, com-| interesting anecdotes of eminent characters with 
manded the love and respect of his schoolfellows. | whom she had come in contact. But the plea 
Very soon after his entrance, he was placed in the | sures which such society and kind hospitality 
first class of the upper school, and being much | placed within his reach, were enjoyed only as re- 
younger than any of his class-mates, he was | creations, never being suffered to divert his mind 
obliged to work very hard, in order to maintain | from the one object for which he had entered the 
his superiority. Though so young a boy, he| university. So great indeed was his devotion to 
often would sit up till one or two o'clock in the | study, that it was his constant habit to read till 
morning over his books, assisted by his mother | the clock struck three, before retiring to rest, 
in his favorite classical studies, in which he made | and yet he was always in the college by eight. 
great proficiency. He was especially distinguish-| There is little doubt that these habits, — 
ed for his elegant Latin verses. were kept up more or less through his life, tend 
After leaving school, he was articled to a| materially to undermine his constitution 4 
neral practitioner at Otley, where his blame- | shorten his days. ; . h 
Ea conduct, and his kind interest in the sorrows} After remaining three years 10 Baas . 
of those with whom his professional engagements Mr. Gordon went to Hull on a visit, and ha 
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cially he studied deeply all questions bearing on 
the general welfare of the community, chiefly 
the working classes. To the subject of Free- 
trade, and of the currency, he devoted peculiar 
attention. In nothing was he superficial; and 
was never satisfied with anything short of the 
most certain information and the clearest demon- 
stration. 


«cured his place in the coach, in order to return, 
for the purpose of completing the necessary term, 
and obtaining his diploma. But the day before 
he was to set off, he met with a medical friend, 
who strongly advised him to delay taking his 
degree, at to engage for a few years as a general 
practitioner ; his youth, and very juvenile ap- 

, being much to his disadvantage as a 
physician. 

Welton, nine malian: Seeen Hull, = mae 

ended as possessing the attractions of a beauti- 
fl country, a wealthy neighborhood, and every 
advantage for a young man under his circum- 
stances. In consequence of this suggestion, he 
hired a horse, and rode over to view the place. 
It was a very fine morning in May; and every 
object looked so lovely and inviting, that he at 
once resolved to reside there at least for a year, 
that he might have the opportunity of continuing 
his studies, even if he did not succeed as he ex- 
pected in his profession. He took lodgings that 
very day. His gentlemanly manners and culti- 
vated mind, soon gained him the respect of the 
whole neighborhood, together with a large prac- 
tice. 

In 1826, he was married to Mary Anne, the 
second daughter of James Lowthrop, Esq., of 
Welton Hall. With a large circle of friends, a 
lucrative practice, and such an accession to his 
happiness, he did not hesitate to comply with her 
wish to remain at Welton for several years. 

In 1838, he returned to Edinburgh, intending 
to remain there only the one term still necessary 
to complete his course of study as a physician, 
but the opportunity afforded him of giving his 
undisturbed attention to those scientific pursuits, 
in which he was so deeply interested, induced 
him to give himself, as he used to call it, a 
holiday. He consequently remained there with 
his family, more than two years; during which 
time, he seldom retired to rest until two o’clock, 
though he was always ready to resume his studies 
at eight, and frequently attended an early lecture 
before breakfast, in the botanical gardens. 

In 1841, he took his degree of M. D. with 
ioe honor, and settled as a physician in Hull. 

ere he devoted himself with ardour to the duties 
of his profession, still continuing his medical 
studies with undiminished zeal. But though 
surpassed by few in the diligent and habitual in- 
Yestigation of all branches of professional learn- 
ing, and in the candid examination of the merits 
of every new opinion and discovery, he by no 
means confined himself to medical reading. ‘He 
intermeddled with all wisdom.”” He kept up the 
studies of former years ; and for a long time the 
author enjoyed the privilege of reading classics 
with him daily, and was always struck with the 
elegance and accuracy of his translations. With 
natural science, in all its branches, he was fami- 
liar. Poetry, history, and oratory,’ were his 
delight in his hours of recreation. No topic of 
public interest escaped his investigation. ‘Mie. 



































He was soon known as a public man; was 
elected a Councillor for the borough; and in 
various political movements took a prominent 
part, always promoting what he thought to be the 
cause of popular progress. Freedom in trade, 
education, and religion, parliamentary and finan- 
cial reform, extension of the suffrage, peace, and 
other kindred questions, found in him an earnest 
advocate. ‘To the cause of temperance he de- 
voted much of his time and energies. He saw 
how great were the evils entailed on his country, 
and especially on the working classes, by intem- 
perance. To this baneful source he traced most 
of the poverty, wretchedness, disease, and crime, 
which prevail among us to such an alarming ex- 
tent. His benevolent disposition prompted him 
to do all in his power to check this great evil. 
The total abstinence movement could not escape 
his notice ; he studied it with impartiality, and 
becoming convinced of its truth on physiological 
as well as moral grounds, he at once adopted and 
advocated it. 


In 1845, he was chosen the president of the 
Hull Christian Temperance Society. In con- 
nexion with this association he laboured most in- 
defatigably to promote the physical, intellectual, 
and moral welfare of the working classes. He 
delivered courses of lectures on various subjects, 
devoting much time to their preparation ; but 
always delivering the results of his investigations 
in terms so simple, and a style so lucid, that the 
most unlettered could understand him. Sciences, 
often the most forbidding, from the difficult ter- 
minology in which they are couched, when pre- 
sented by him to an audience, lost all their re- 
pulsiveness, and the hearers were astonished to 
find, that what they had imagined to be so utterly 
abstruse, as to be beyond their comprehension, 
could be made so plain and simple. He deliver- 
ed, during several years, a succession of tempe- 
rance addresses, in which all the stores of his 
highly gifted, and richly furnished mind, were 
laid coke tribute; and illustrations were drawn 
from every branch of learning, as well as from 
the objects of nature, and the occurrences of 
daily life, to give interest tothe theme. Besides 
these, he delivered courses of lectures on Phy- 
siology, Botany, Optics, and the Currency, with 
many single lectures, of which the following may 
be taken as a specimen :—“ A blade of grass,” 
‘<A drop of water,” “The bones,” “The muscles,” 
“The architecture of the scull,’”’ “The cholera,” 
“ Preservation of health and life at sea,” “The 
poetry of the Bible,” &c. 
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It scarcely needs to be said, that these lectures 
were all delivered gratuitously. They were de- 
signed for the benefit of the working classes; 
and though for accuracy, beauty, and solid value, 
they were fit for any audience, however gifted, 
yet Dr. Gordon was never ambitious of any other 
auditors than the poor. It was for them he 
chiefly laboured, under a conviction, that to refine 
their tastes, and instruct their minds, was a mode 
of rendering them the most solid and permanent 
benefit. In these addresses, he frequently expa- 
tiated, with great interest, on the illustrations 
afforded in nature of a designing Ureator, and on 
the evidences of his power, wisdom, and good- 


ness. 
To be continued. 


- FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 15, 1851. 


A small periodical, consisting of a single sheet 
of quite diminutive size, published by Charles Gil- 
pin, London, and Walter S. Pringle, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, has recently come into the hands of the edi- 
tor. It appears designed to be issued monthly, at 
an halfpenny a copy, or 10s. 6d. yearly, for 25 
copies. It is entitled, «The Slave; his Wrongs 
and their Remedy.” It bears the motto, «Slavery 
is supported by the purchase of its productions. If 
there were no consumers of slave-produce, there 
would be no slaves.” 

It is well known, that within the last three or 
four years, many of the opponents of slavery, in 
England, have had their attention more particu- 
larly drawn to an attack upon that iniquitous sys- 
tem, through the medium of the market for its 
products. The simple, yet undeniable, truths 
announced in the motto, and which early fixed on 
the mind of John Woolman, appear to have been 
extensively recognised, and numerous associations 
have been formed in that island, the object of which 
is to discourage the use of slave-labour produce, 
and to facilitate the acquisition, by the exertions 
of freemen, of those articles which are usually 
extorted from the drudgery of slaves. 

To some of our readers, it may appear strange 
that a considerable stimulus has been given to the 
free-labour movement by the public lectures of H. 
H. Garnet, a man of colour, and formerly a slave 
in Maryland. Having, since his release from bon- 
dage, received an education which has made him a 
correct and fluent speaker, and having known, by 
experience what slavery is, his appeals on behalf of 
his brethren, still under the yoke, are probably 
more impressive, on an English audience, than 
they would be if emanating from one of our own 
colour. 

In consequence of the interest which is felt on 











REVIEW. 
SESE neem 
this subject, a great demand has arisen for informa- 
tion in relation to free-labour products, and the 
paper before us is intended to meet this demand 
Though it appears as the first of the series to which 
it belongs, it is rather a modification of a previous 
publication, than a totally new one. A periodica} 
entitled, « Monthly Illustrations of American 
Slavery,” designed for distribution among the edj- 
tors of newspapers, has been published for about 
four years, and it appears that the new series js 
designed to include a page or two, as in the former 
publication, illustrative of slavery; and that the 
remaining part shall be devoted to intelligence 
respecting free-labour movements, the announce. 
ment of goods for sale, lectures and public meet- 
ings, and original communications from friends of 
the cause, 
The Committee on Instruction in Westtown School 
meet, in this city, on Sixth day, the 21st inst., at 
3 o’clock, P. M. 





Marriep, at Friend’s Meeting, White Water, 
Wayne County, Indiana, on the 22d of Ist month 
last, Samuet 8S. Brown, of Clinton County, Ohio, 
ae te daughter of Thomas Evans, of Waynes- 
ville. 





, at the same place, on the same day, Wm. 
D. Harvey, of Clinton County, Ohio, to Axy, 
daughter of William Clawson, of White Water. 





Diep, at Windham, Maine, on the 25th ultimo, 
Epenezer ALLEN, aged 84 years, a member of 
Windham Monthly Meeting. 


, at Dalmyra, Lenawee Co. Mich. on the12th 
of 11th mo. last, Susanna, wife of Israel Hoag, aged 
57, a member of Raisin Monthly Meeting. A short 
time previous to her decease, she expressed her 
resignation to the Divine will, quietly awaiting the 
solemn change. 


, on the 5th instant, at the residence of 
his son, Edward P. Needles, in Chester County 
Penn’a., Eowarp Neeoptes, in the 69th year of 
his age, an esteemed member of the Western Dis- 
trict Monthly Meeting in this city, and a man of 
distinguished benevolence. 

at the residence of her son, Jason Ham, 
Richmond. Ind, on the 1st of last month, Saran 
Ham, in the 77th year of her age. Her maternal 
kindness through lite, endeared her to a large circle 
of friends; and in her last moments gave consola- 
tory evidence, that through adorable mercy, she was 
prepared for death. 











An Assistant Teacuer is wanted in the Mathe- 
matical Department of Haverford School. 
_ Applications may be made to either of the under- 


signed. 
Tuomas Krmper, No. 50 N. 4th St. 
Jostan Tatum, «s ™ 
Aurrep Cope, Walnut St. Wharf. 
Cuarues YaRNALL, 39 High St. 
Philad’a, 2nd mo., 1851, 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


mer Term of this Institution will com- 
pe noe day the 14th of Fifth month next. 
Applications should be addressed as early as conve- 
nient, to the undernamed Secretary of the Board of 
Managers, and should state the age of the applicant, 
and whether he is a member of the a Society 
of Friends. The names of applicants will be register- 
ed, and the result communicated as soon as practi- 
cable after the vacancies are ascertained. 

Cuaries YARNALL, 39 High St. 


Philadelphia, 2nd mo., 1851. 





POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following account is represented by the 
National Intelligencer as a correct report, as far 
as can be ascertained, of the population of the 
United States in 1850. But as the free popula- 
tion in fifteen of the States, and the slaves in 
twelve, are given only by thousands, the three 
lowest figures being composed of cyphers, it 
seems probable that these numbers are made up 
by estimation and not by actual enumeration. 
The ratio of representation has been supposed to 
be 93,176. Upon that supposition, we shall 
have a population and representation as below. 
































fates. ftioa P| slaves. |e nomts | Hepe| Hone 
Maine | 582,026 6 | 22,970 
N. Ham’hire) 318,003 3 | 38,475 
Mass. 994,724 10 | 62,964 
Vermont 314,322 3 | 34,784 
Rhode Island) 147,549 1 | 54,373 
Connecticut; 370,913 3 | 91,385 
New York (3,098,818 33 | 24,018 
N. Jersey | 489,868 5 | 11,804 
Penna. 2,341,204 25 | 25,244 
Ohio 1,931,940 21 | 58,498 
Indiana 990,258 10 | 26,068 
Wisconsin 305,596 3 | 24,872 
Michigan 397,576 4 | 11,416 
Illinois 850,000 9 | 5,648 
lowa 192,00 2 | 13,648 
California | 200,000 q | 80,994 
Maryland | 492,661) 90,355} 546,874) 5 | 4,712 
Vuginia ' 940,000'460,000 1,216,000} 43 | 31,392 
N. Carolina | 575,000 288,000} 747,800! g | 24,120 
8. Carolina | 280,000/350,000| 490,000) 5 | 28,592 
Georgia 555,000,365,000| 774,000) g | 78,994 
Florida 45,000) 22,000} 58,200) 3 | 26,120 
Alabama 440,000/330,000 638,000| g | 90,472 
Mississippi 300,000'320,000| 492,000! 5 | 56,472 
Louisiana 250,000'200,000} 370,000; 3 | 56,824 
Texas 120,000) 50,000} 150,000| 4 | 83,824 
Arkansas 150,000) 45,300) 177,000; 4 | 85,872 
Missouri 590,000) 91,547) 644,925| g | 18,240 
Tennessee | 800,000:250,000| 950,000| jo | 70,016 
Kentucky | 782,000211,000| 907,600) 9 
Delaware e277 2,235} 91,676| 4 
caaalicemeete e ae tie Sioa os UB ila Se 
Free Slaves. 
Free States 13,574,797 52 
Slave States  §,409,938 3,075,234 
Dis. of Columbia 197,985 3,500 
20,182,720 3,078,786 
3,078,786 
Whole population 23,261,506 
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As the act of 5th mo., 1850, fixes the number 
of representatives at 233, there remain 11 to be 
supplied from the fractional numbers. Now it 
happens that computing upon the numbers above, 
there are 11 states, viz: Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Indiana, Maryland, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and Ken- 
tucky, in each of which the remainders are more 
than half the number to whom one representative 
is assigned. Giving then to each of these one 
additional representative, we have the number 
233 complete. The representation of the follow- 
ing states will then be increased: Maine 3, Mas- 
sachusetts 1, Pennsylvania |, Indiana 1, Michigan 
1, Illinois 2, Mississippi 1 and Missouri 2; while 
the states of New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York, North Carolina, and Tennessee will lose ] ; 
and Virginia and South Carolina lose 2 each. 
The free states will have 144 members in the 
House of Representatives, and the slave states 
89; the former having six more and the latter 
two fewer than in the 31st Congress. 

By comparing the numbers above given with 
the corresponding ones of 1840 it appears that the 
increase within the last ten years, has been in the 
whole population 36} per. cent; in the free 
states 89} per cent; in the slave states 32 per 
cent ; in the free population of the slave states 
364 per cent, and among the slaves 23} per 
cent. In these computations, the territories 
and District of Columbia are classed with the 
slave states. 

In Delaware the number of slaves appears to 
have declined between two and three hundred ; 
in Maryland the number seems to be nearly 
stationary; while in Virginia we find an increase 
of about 11,000. In these two latter states, the 
slaves were, according to the published accounts, 
reduced, during the preceding decade, more 
than 32,000. In South Carolina and Mississip- 
pi it will be observed the slaves out number the 
free. In the former about 70,000, and in the 
latter 20,000. In Mississippi the slaves ap- 
pear to have increased within the last ten years 
about 64 per cent. The free however have 
augmented their numbers in a ratio quite as 
great. i. L. 





THE HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF THE GLASS- 
HOUSE, 


Upwards of two thousand years ago, perhaps 
three, a company of merchants, who had a cargo 
of nitre on board their ship, were driven by the 
winds on the shores of Galilee, close to a small 
stream that runs from the foot of Mount Carmel. 
Being here weather-bound till the storm abated, 
they made preparations for cooking their food 
on the strand; and not finding stones to rest 
their vessels upon, they used some lumps of nitre 
for that purpose, placing their kettles and stew- 
pans on the top, and lighting a strong fire un- 
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derneath. As the heat increased, the nitre slow- 
ly melted away, and flowing down the beach, 
became mixed up with the sand, forming, when 
the incorporated mass cooled down a singularly 
beautiful, transparent substance, which excited 
the astonishment and wonder of the beholders. 

Such is the legend of the origin of Gass. 

A great many centuries afterward—that is to 


say, toward the close of the fifteenth century of 
the Christian era—when some of the secrets of 


the glass-house, supposed to have been known to 


the ancients, were lost, and the simple art of 


blowing glass was but scantily cultivated—an 
artificer, whose name has unfortunately escaped 
immortality, while employed over his crucible, 
accidentally spilt some of the material he was 
melting. Being in a fluid state it ran over the 
= till it found its way under one of the 
arge flag-stones with which the place was paved, 
and the poor man was obliged to take up the 
stone to recover his glass. By this time it had 
grown cold, and to his infinite surprise, he saw 
that, from the flatness and equality of the sur- 
face beneath the stone, it had taken the form of 
a slab—a form which could not be produced by 
any process of blowing then in use. 

Such was the accident that led to the diseovery 
of the art of casting PLATE-GLAss. 

These are the only accidents recorded in the 
History of Glass. For the rest—the discovery 
of its endless capabilities and applications—we 
are indebted to accumulated observation and per- 
severing experiment, which, prosecuting their 
ingenious art-labors up to the present hour, pro- 
mise still farther to enlarge the domain of the 
Beautiful and the Useful. 

The importance of glass, and the infinite va- 
riety of objects to which it is applicable, can not 
be exaggerated. Indeed it would be extremely 
difficult to enumerate its properties, or to estimate 
adequately its value. This thin, transparent 
substance, so light and fragile, is one of the most 
essential ministers of science and philosophy, 
and enters so minutely into the concerns of life, 
that it has become indispensable to the daily 
routine of our business, our wants, and our plea- 
sures. It admits the sun and excludes tbe wind, 
answering the double purpose of transmitting 
light and preserving warmth; it carries the 
eyes of the astronomer to the remotest region of 
space; through the lenses of the microscope it 
develops new worlds of vitality which, without 
its help, must have been but imperfectly known ; 
it renews the sight of the old, and assists the cu- 
riosity of the young; it empowers the mariner 
to descry distant ships, and to trace far-off 
shores ; it preserves the light of the beacon from 





of light and observation its uses are withoy: 
limit ; and as an article of mere embellishmen: 
there is no form into which it may not}, 
moulded, or no object of luxury to which it may 
not be adapted. ; 

Yet this agent of universal utility, so valuable 
and ornamental in its applications, is composed 
of materials which possess in themselves litt], 
intrinsic value. Sand and salt form the main 
elements of glass. The real cost is in the process 
of manufacture. 


CURIOUS PROPERTIES OF GLASS. 


Out of these elements, slightly varied accord. 
ing to circumstances, are produced the whole 
miracles of the glass-house. To any one, not 
previously acquainted with the component in. 
gredients, the surprise which this information 
must naturally excite, will be much increased 
upon being apprised of a few of the peculiarities 
or properties of glass. Transparent in itself, the 
materials of which it is composed are opaque. 
Brittle to a proverb when cold, its tenuity and 
flexibility when hot are so remarkable that it 
may be spun into filaments as delicate as cob- 
webs, drawn out like elastic threads till it be- 
comes finer than the finest hair, or whisked, press. 
ed, bent, folded, twisted or moulded into any 
desired shape. It is impermeable to water, suf- 
fers no diminution of its weight or quality by 
being melted down, is capable of receiving and 
retaining the most lustrous colors, is susceptible 
of the most perfect polish, can be carved and 
sculptured like stone or metal, never loses a frac- 
tion of its substance by constant use, and, not- 
withstanding its origin, is so insensible to the ac- 
tion of acids that it is employed by chemists for 
purposes to which no other known substance can 
be applied. 

The elasticity and fragility of glass are among 
its most extraordinary phenomena. _ Its elastici- 
ty exceeds that of almost all other bodies. If 
two glass balls are made to strike each other at 
a given force, the recoil, by virtue of their elas 
ticity, will be nearly equal to the original impe- 
tus. Connected with its brittleness are some 
very singular facts. Take a hollow sphere, with 
a hole, and stop the hole with your finger, s0 as 
to prevent the external and internal air from 
communicating, and the sphere will fly to pieces 
by the mere heat of the hand. Vessels made of 
Sas that has been suddenly cooled possess the 
curious property of being able to resist hard blows 
given to them from without, but will be instant- 
ly shivered by a small particle of flint dropped 
into their cavities. This property seems to de- 
pend upon the comparative thickness of the bot- 
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the rush of the tempest, and softens the flame of 
the lamps upon our tables; it protects the dial 
whose movements it reveals; it enables the stu- 
dent to penetrate the wonders of nature, and the 
beauty to survey the marvels of her person ; it 
reflects, magnifies, and diminishes ; as a medium 





tom. ‘The thicker the bottom is, the more cer- 
tainty of breakage by this experiment. Some of 
these vessels, it is stated, have resisted the 
strokes of a mallet, given with sufficient force to 
drive a nail into wood; and heavy bodies, such 
as musket-balls, pieces of iron, bits of wood, Jas- 
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r, bone, &e., have been cast into them from a 
height of two or three feet without any effect; 
et a fragment of flint, not larger than a pea, let 
fall from the fingers at a height of only three 
inches, has made them fly. Nor is it the least 
wonderful of these phenomena that the glass 
does not always break at the instant of collision, 
as might be supposed. A bit of flint, literally 
the size of a grain, has been dropped into several 
Jasses successively, and none of them broke ; 
Fat, being set apart and watched, it was found 
that they all flew in less than three-quarters of 
an hour. This singular agency is not confined 
to flint. The same effect will be produced by 
diamond, sapphire, porcelain, highly-tempered 
steel, pearls, and the marbles that boys play 
with. 

Several theories have been hazarded in ex- 
planation of the mystery ; but none of them are 
satisfactory. Euler attempted to account for it 
on the principle of percussion; but if it were 
produced by percussion the fracture would ne- 
cessarily be instantaneous. The best solution 
that can be offered, although it is by no means 
free from difficulties, refers the cause of the dis- 
ruption to electricity. There is no doubt that 
glass, which has been suddenly cooled, is more 
electric than glass that has been carefully an- 
nealed—a process which we will presently ex- 
plain ; and such glass has been known to crack 
and shiver from a change of temperament, or 
from the slightest scratch. The reason is obvious 
enough. When glass is suddenly cooled from 
the hands of the artificer, the particles on the 
outer side are rapidly contracted, while those on 
the inner side, not being equally exposed to the 
influence of the atmosphere, yet remain in a 
state of expansion. The consequence is that the 
two portions are established on conflicting rela- 
tions with each other, and a strain is kept up 
between them which would not exist if the 
whole mass had undergone a gradual and equal 
contraction, so that when a force is applied 
which sets in motion the electric fluid glass is 
known to contain, the motion goes on propagat- 
ing itself till it accumulates a power which the 
irregular cohesion of the particles is too weak to 
resist. This action of the electric fluid will be 
better understood from an experiment which was 
exhibited before the Royal Society upon glass 
vessels with very thick bottoms, which being 
slightly rubbed with the finger, broke after an 
interval of half an hour. ‘The action of the 
electric fluid in this instance is sufficiently clear; 
but why the contact with fragments of certain 
the es should produce the same result, or why 

a 18s not produced by ad with other 
of even greater size an i i 
is by no wield olivione. oat Sno 
—— the strangest phenomena observed in 
glass are those which are peculiar to tubes. A 
on tube placed in a horizontal position before 
4 Gre, with its extremities supported, will acquire 
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a rotary motion around its axis, moving at the 
same time foward the fire, notwithstanding that 
the supports on which it rests may form an in- 
clined plane the contrary way. If it be placed 
on aglass plane—such asa piece of window- 
glass—it will move from the fire, although the 
plane may incline in the opposite direction. If 
it be placed standing nearly upright, leaning to 
the right hand, it will move from east to west ; 
if leaning to the left hand, it will move from 
west to east; andif it be placed perfectly up- 
right, it will not move at all. The causes of 
these phenomena are unknown, although there 
has been no lack of hypotheses in explanation of 
them. 

It is not surprising that marvels and para- 
doxes should be related of glass, considering the 
almost incredible properties it really possesses. 
Seeing that it emits musical sounds when water 
is placed in it, and it is gently rubbed on the 
edges; that these sounds can be regulated ac- 
cording to the quantity of water, and that the 
water itself leaps, frisks, and dances, as if it 
were inspired by the music ; seeing its extraor- 
dinary power of condensing vapor, which may 
be tested by simply breathing upon it; and 
knowing that, slight and frail as it is, it expands 
less under the influence of heat than metallic 
substances, while its expansions are always equa- 
ble and proportioned to the heat, a quality not 
found in any other substance, we cannot be much 
astonished at any wonders which are supersti- 
tiously or ignorantly attributed to it, or expected 
to be elicited from it. One of the most remark- 
able is the feat ascribed to Archimedes, whois said 
to have set fire to the Roman fleet at the siege 
of Syracuse by the help of poe glasses. The 
fact is attested by most respectable authorities, 
but it is only right to add, that it is treated as a 
pure fable by Kepler and Descartes, than whom 
no men were more competent to judge of the 
possibility of such an achievement. Tretaer re- 
lates the matter very circumstantially ; he says 
that Archimedes set fire to Marcellus’s navy by 
means of a burning glass composed of small 
— mirrors, moving every way upon hinges ; 
which, when placed in the sun’s rays, directed 
them upon the Roman fleet, so as to reduce it to 
ashes at the distance of a bow-shot. Kircher 
made an experiment founded upon this minute 
description, by which he satisfied himself of the 
practicability of at least obtaining an extraordi- 
nary condensed power of this kind. Having col- 
lected the sun’s rays into a focus, by a number 
of plain mirrors, he went on increasing the num- 
ber of mirrors until at last he produced an in- 
tense degree of solar heat; but it does not ap- 
pear whether he was able to employ it effectively 
as a destructive agent ata long reach. Buffon 
gave amore satisfactory demonstration to the 
world of the capability of these little mirrors to 
do mischief on a small scale. By the aid of his 
famous burning-glass, which consisted of one 
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hundred and sixty-eight little plain mirrors, he 
produced so great a heat as to set wood on fire at 
a distance of two hundred and nine feet, and 
to melt lead ata distance of one hundred and 
twenty, and silver at fifty; but there is a wide 
disparity between the longest of these distances 
and the length of a bowshot, so that the Ar- 
chimedean feat still remains a matter of specula- 
tion. —Ch, Ed. Jour. 


(To be contiaued.) 





A Request from the British Parliament for In- 


formation relating to the Criminal Laws of | 


the United States. 


We address you in relation to a very import- 
ant movement in the British Parliament. A re- 
quest has been made to the Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence, the American Minister in London, for 
facts in relation to the Criminal Laws of the 
United States. Mr, Lawrence forwarded the re- 
quest to William B. Calhoun, the late Secretary 
of the State of Massachusetts, and as we had 
many facilities for answering many of the ques- 
tions, they have been placed in our hands and 
are as follows: 

I. In how many of the States does Capital 
Punishment exist by law, and to what crime is 
it attached. 

Il. Has Capital Punishment always formed a 
part of the criminal code of such States? if not, 
when was it introduced ? 

III. The number of persons in each of such 
States who have been executed during each of 
the three last years, and for what crimes ? 

IV. The number of capital sentences which 
have been commuted during the same period, and 
the nature and duration of the commuted sen- 
tence ? 

V. The manner in which capital sentences are 
carried into effect ; the time allowed between sen- 
tence and execution : the treatment of the crimi- 
nal during this interval as to intercourse with 
friends, ete. Whether the execution is public, or 
in whose presence it is carried into effect, and un- 
der what regulations ? 

VL. In which of the States does Capital Punish- 
ment not exist by law? Has it ever existed in 
such States ? and if so, when was it abolished ? 

VII. What in such States are the punishments 
for those crimes for which Capital punishment is 
elsewhere inflicted, especially murder ? 

VILL. What is the comparative effect, so far as 
it can be ascertained, of these respective punish- 
ments on the highest class of offences ? 

IX. In the States in which there is no Capital 
Punishment, are the punishments for the highest 
class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 
fully carried out, or are commutations fre- 
quent ? 

To facilitate the replies to these questions from 
the British Parliament, prison-keepers, judges, 
statesmen, clergymen, and others, are respect- 
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fully invited, without reference to sect or party, 
to forward replies, reports, ete., (post paid) i 
~ subscriber, on or before the first of April, 

51. 

To carry out still further the object of a mis. 
sion so immensely important to the prosperity of 
society generally, and the mutual good will of 
two great nations, we have consented to spend 
at least six months in travelling over Europe. 
Many advantages must result from such q 
visit. 

I. A valuable correspondence may be se. 
cured. 

II. Valuable information in regard to the 
treatment of criminals may be ascertained. 

The subscriber feels the need of a hearty cope. 
ration, and he solicits such aid as will enable him 
to meet the unavoidable expenses of the journey. 
The sum necessary is One Thousand Dollars, 
Three hundred may now be relied on, and seye. 
ral distinguished men in Boston have pledged 
assistance. The time for leaving will be May 1, 
1851. 

Friends! The time is short. The mission 
is important. All sects are invited. In thus 
doing we are humbly imitating Him who has 
said, “I was sick and in prison, and ye came 
unto me.” 

CHARLEs Spear. 
Editor of Prisoners’ Friend, 3 Cornhill, Boston. 





THE MYSTERIES OF DENTAL SURGERY WITHOUT 
ITS MISERIES. 


Or a Visit to Dr. Morton’s Tooth Factory. 


Entering, we first examine a steam engine, 
throbbing away like a fettered giant, yet obedi- 
ent as a child to its vigilant director. He has but 
to move a finger, and his iron slave, still pursu- 
ing its labor, pumps water, blows the fire, or pro- 
“4 supplementary mechanical devices, of which 
we shall hereafter speak. 

Now we enter the “mill” proper, where the 
stones revolve with fearful velocity, and send 
forth a delicate flour. Taste it not, unless you 
wish to have your teeth set on edge, for it 1s 
pulverized stone ; aye, and that of the hardest 
kind, as you may see by examining one of the 
lumps in yonder pile. Let us take one of these, 
and have it “ put through” by the workman. 

The quarry whence this obdurate mass of 

quartz and spar comes, is in New Jersey, whence 
tons are brought to West Needham, by the iron 
horse. Once in this establishmeut, it is broken 
into small pieces and the best bits are culled with 
care. 
They go into the mill, whose hard quartz stones 
revolve with almost electrical swiftness—and 
come out at last, in a white, pure looking powder, 
which resembles pulverized pearls, sprinkled 
with diamond dust. ’ 

This would make teeth which would rival 
those of the freshest country beauty—but they 
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ae eel ‘i in pasteboard boxes, and these are packed for 
every part of the United States. 
extensive agencies in Europe, and (if we mistake 
not) the case at the London exhibition will 
‘astonish the natives.”’ 
is a gigantic safe, where the valuable moulds 
and the platina wire are deposited every night. 


side of life, or disease may have 

eae iain So various metallic oxides 
are called into requisition, and mixed with the 
alverized silex in certain fixed proportions. . 

This tinted powder then goes into “ mullers, 
‘eantic bowls dug from masses of rock quartz, 
*) which iron arms knead, and stir, and mix the 
der into a well digested paste. 

Now, we will go up stairs, where the teeth are 
manufactured. In a long room, lighted from 
the ceiling, sit fourteen young women, each with 
her implements before her. 

The paste which we saw mixed down below 
is brought up and placed before the damsel. 
Taking a “mould” in her left hand, (it is an 
American invention) she proceeds to fill eath 
division of it with paste, using an instrument to 
ram it home. Then by a simple movement the 
mould is opened, and, presto, we see a dozen teeth 
moulded after nature. 

A small furnace, placed upon a bench, is next 
used to so harden the paste that the teeth may be 
handled, and after passing through several hands 
they are placed in a larger furnace, and agglu- 
tinated, platina pins having previously been in- 
serted. Imperfections are removed, the shapes 
are perfected, and the teeth (though not vitri- 
fied) are in a state to receive enamel, or, as it 
is technically called, are biscuit. 

The enamel is applied, a process which re- 
quires much care. Having a quantity of the 
enamel prepared of the consistence of cream, and 
of the exact tint required, it is applied to the 
face of the tooth with a camel hair brush. 

Another operator (or rather operatress) then 
goes over the tooth with a delicate instrument, 
to even its surface, and give it the perfect ap- 
pearance of one of Nature’s handiworks. It is 
now ready for the furnace. 

Descending to the lower floor, we find the fur- 
nace, which is heated by an anthracite coal fire, 
fanned by a steam propelled blower. The teeth, 
placed on platina slides, which are inserted into 
platina ovens, set in the middle of the furnace, 
are there subjected to a heat of the most intense 
description. When sufficiently baked in this 
Vesuvius, they are “annealed,” and then “ test- 
ed.” Those which are now approved, may be 
thrown from a considerable height, while red 
hot, into a tub of water, without exploding, or 
driven with a hammer into a pine board. 

¢ furnace is one of the most interesting de- 
partments of the establishment, and is p 
under the supervision of an operative possessing 
great skill. 

The perfect teeth are carried from the furnace 
Up stairs, and we will follow them. One of the 
females examines them with care, and assorts 
those destined to form sets. Another arranges 


these sets, by sticking the teeth on strips of 
wax, and they are then taken to the counting 


room. 
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In the counting room, assortments are arranged 


There are also 
In the counting room 


Now let us return to Boston, and visit Dr. 


Morton’s house, at 19 Tremont row. 


We are received, and then ushered into the 


spacious operating room, where scores of shallow 
drawers are filled with instruments, yet not one 
is seen. This concealment of pain-giving engines 
is a refined courtesy to those who come with their 
nervous systems in a tremor. 


The patient having his old snags removed, the 


Doctor takes an exact impression of his mouth, 
in pure wax, contained in proper moulds. These 
go up stairs, and we—bound to see the whole— 
will follow. 


The laboratory, into which we now enter, is a 


perfect bijou. <A fiery furnace, massive anvils, 
blow-pipes of the most approved chemical prin- 
ciples, lathes, work-benches, gold rollers, wire, 
pulling machines, casting beds—in short all the 
paraphernalia of dental mechanism is here. 
Every thing is as neat asa pin, and by means 
of speaking tubes, the intelligent operatives 
are in immediate connection with the apartment 


below. 


Taking the wax mould, the operative fills it 


with a composition, which re-produces the pa- 
tient’s mouth.—Pure California gold is then rol- 
led and swedged, and wrought, until it exactly 
fits the “cast” of the client’s mouth. These 
“casts,” which, with other individual appli- 
ances, are deposited in a series of cases, duly 
labelled, in case they may be hereafter needed. 


The gold plates, thus made, are next attached 


to a curious fac-simile of the patient’s mouth, in 
“working-order,” and the operative is thus 
enabled to affix the teeth so that when the jaws 
open and close, the teeth will meet with regular- 


ity. A perfect finishing operation, and the rest 


is ready. 


Springs, wires and like machinery, are here 
entirely dispensed with, and the sets of teeth 
inserted by atmospheric pressure, This is an 
admirable philosophical contrivance, and has 
stood severe tests. In one experiment, which is 
chronicled in the Christian Register ‘a staple 
was soldered to the plate before it was inserted 
in the mouth, and the following weights were 
raised upon the patient’s erecting the head, after 
a string had connected them together, without 
detaching it from the jaw. First, 1 Ih—2d, 2 lbs. 
3d, 5 lbs.—4th, 7 lbs.—5th, 10 lbs. No heavier 
weight was attached, as it was feared it would ir- 
ritate the jaw too much.—American Sentinel. 





He that would have a friend must show himself 
friendly. 
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CHANCERY ABUSES. 

We have just received a variety of printed 
documents from the Chancery Reform Assovia- 
tion, from which we gather the following most 
impressive facts. The property at this moment 
locked-up in the power of the Chancery Court 
considerably exceeds the sum of two hundred 
millions. The fees paid by suitrs to taxing- 
masters in Chancery, at the rate of 3 per cent. 
on the taxed bills of costs, during the year be- 
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a , 


with some of its details. A case is now before 
us. Ja as few sentences as possible we wil] a; 
tempt to describe it. F 

A. has an estate left to his wife, with remaip. 
der to her children, upon her death. B.. tho 
executor, beiug about to sell some of the houses 
and lands, for the purpose of satisfying debts due 
from the testator, A., believing that sufficient 
assets were in B.’s hands to meet the demand. 
upon the estate, files a bill in Chancery for gy 


tween November 1848, and November 1849, = This was in 1833. B, puts in answers: 


amounted, according to a parliamentary return | the bill is amended, and amended answers {o). 


made in March last, to £31,781, showing that | low. 


In 1835 A.’s wife bears a child. The 


in that year taxed costs to between £1,000,090 | Lord Chancellor insists upon the infant being 
and £1,100,000 had been paid by suitors, to | brought into court. The suit is “abated oy 
which, when untaxed costs are added, the total | supplemental bill has to be filed, making the jp. 


amount will reach to £2,000,000 a-year at the 
very least. There are suits now pending which 
have been in the Court of Chancery for upwards 
ofa century; and the simplest cause to put a 
legatee in possession of his estate can hardly be 
carried through in less than from ten to twenty 
years, the fees and lawyers’ bills steadily mount- 
ing up the whole time. This is bad enough, and 
a very appropriate back-ground it makes to vari- 
ous pictures of the horrible—prisoners (for ‘“con- 
tempt,” so called) of thirty-eight years standing 
—widows and orphans left in affluence, and dy- 
ing in a workhouse—hearts broken, and reason 
cracked, by agonising and protracted delays— 
suicides committed to escape the torture of a 
process in equity. But this is notall. “Ifthe 
transit of property from hand to hand,” observes 
the Times, “ be impeded, as it is, by the process 
of the Court, the mere law-costs, considerable as 
they would be, as a per centage, are the very 
smallest item in the account. The question af- 
fects us all. We may all be executors or trus- 
tees to-morrow. It is not one man in a hundred 
that passes through life without being called 
upon to perform some such office for relations or 
friends. We fall asleep trustees, and awake par- 
ties to a Chancery suit, and the forms of proce- 
dure in Chancery appear to be such that a man 
had better gather together what little of his prop- 
erty he can and take himself off, than suffer him- 
self to be entrapped into its caverns.” Lord 
Langdale says, ‘“ Of all the grievances which af- 
fect a country, none tend so certainly to upfasten 
all the bands which hold society in peace and 
harmony together, as those which are found to 
prevail in this Court, and yet there are none 
which excite so little clamour or alarm, none, 
perhaps, which attract so little of public atten. 
tion.” “Yes! Mr. Counsel,” said a Vice-Chan- 
cellor not very long ago, in reply to an applica- 
tion to His Honour, in an administration suit to 
order the usual reference to the Master; “ Yes, 
let the usual decree go for destroying the estate 
in due course of law.” These are glimpses 
merely of the Chancery system, viewed as a 
whole ; to be properly sensible of its ingenious 
wickedness, it is necessary to become familiar 





famt a plaintiff, and all the other parties haye 
again to put in answers. The child, however, 
dies a few weeks after birth. A. has then to 
take out ietters of administration to the estate of 
the deceased infant, and to file another supple. 
mental bill, demanding another e lition of answers, 
In 1836, A.’s wife bears him a second child 
which has to be presented in court. This babe 
also dies, and all the formalities necessary in the 
former case are repeated in this. In 1838, ap. 
other child is born to A, and the whole process 
has to be gone through again ; and in 1840 
fourth child, and the necessary Chancery conse- 
quences. In 1841, one of the executors dies, 
when another supplemental bill has to be filed, 
and all parties interested to put in their answers. 
After this occurs a bankruptcy, when there is an- 
other repetition of the whole case. It comes at 
last before the Lord Chancellor for a hearing, 
who decrees to refer it to the Master, “ to take 
the accounts in the usual way.” Twelve months 
are consumed in drawing up the decree, five years 
in going through the accounts, which might have 
been gone through in five hours, and, at last, a 
re-hearing of the suit is reached. The Master's 
report is given in, the Court confirms it, and 
makes a decree, that the estates shall be sold to 
defray the co3‘s, the balance, 1F ANY, to be paid 
into the Bauk, “to await the further directions 
of the Court. The minutes of the decree, how- 
ever, have to be settled by counsel, who spend 
over them two years more. Meanwhile, another 
bankruptey occurs—the process has again to 
be gone through. The case is not yet ended, and 
costs considerably more than half the original 
legacy. have already been incurred. 

Here is a single specimen of the process— 
nearly three thousand pounds are spent, an 
seventeen years are consumed, in arriving at 4 
result which, under any reasonable system might 
have been attained in less than that number of 
days, and for less than a thirtieth of the expense 

Nonconformist. 





Rooting up the large weeds of » garden, 
loosens the earth, and renders the extraction of 
the lesser ones comparatively easy.—Dillioyn 
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THE TEACHER'S DIGNITY. 

The following letter, which appeared in last 
month’s number of the Educational Record, has 
heen sent for insertion ; and we think it worthy 
to claim the attention of all who are engaged in 
‘aa deal has been said, and with much 
truth, on the subject of the care with which a 
teacher should guard his conduct in the presence 
of his pupils; and the unintentional and often 
unexpected results which low from his example. 
I remember one or two papers, In the early num- 
bers of your periodical, entitled “ Indirect Teach- 
ing,” which were devoted to the illustration of 
the various occasions and ways in which the in- 
fuence of the teacher’s habits and character might 
be silently felt, and become either a valuable 
aid, ora serious hindrance to the more definite 
teaching which is regarded as his primary busi- 
ness. 1 have no wish to undervalue the impor- 
tance of such reasoning as this; considerations 
of this kind ought to be ever present to the minds 
of all who have young people to deal with. The 
common acts, even the accidental and trifling 
points of character which are revealed in little 
things, have a significance, in the case of a teach- 
er of youth, which does not attach to them under 
any other circumstances. Any member of our 
profession, therefore, who fails to carry about 
with him an habitual sense of this, not only loses 
many opportunities of doing good, but is in con- 
stant danger of doing great harm. 

Yet it has seemed to me that undue anxiety 
on this point is sometimes attended with evils of 
another kind, and which should be just as care- 
fully avoided. I have known many teachers, 
who have seemed to feel not only that their vo- 
cation required them to exercise thoughtfulness 
and care about the minutize of their daily life ; 
but also that it was necessary to assume an as- 
pect of sternness and stateliness, impose restraints 
upon their mirth, and keep down all manifesta- 
tions of sympathy and emotion in the presence of 
their charge, lest they should seem to lose their 
dignity. Men and women, of kindly and cheer- 
ful temperament, sometimes, on embracing the 

ession of a teacher, act from a very genuine, 

ut still mistaken sense of duty in this particular. 
They know that levity will not harmonize> well 
with their profession, and so persuade themselves 
that to give vent to their light-heartedness, even 
in the least,degree, will be incompatible with its 
requirements ; they strive to resist their own na- 
tural impulses, and to clothe themselves with a 
sort of dignified reserve. Though a disguise of this 
kind fits awkwardly at first, it eventually grows 
upon its wearer until it becomes a part of him- 
self; and in not a few cases, I believe, this sort 
of sensitiveness about the maintenance of dignity 

























n the means of chilling the affections of 
the teacher, and diminishing the enjoyments of 


his life, 


We need not look far for other illustrations of 
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, the unfortunate effect which great devotedness to 
the work of instruction sometimes has on the 
social position of the teacher. Accustomed to 
command, and to have his orders obeyed without 
question, he often acquires a habit of dogmatizing, 
a cold, hard way of stating his opinions, an im- 


tience of contradiction, which he carries with 
im into society, and which, in some degree, un- 


fits him for a full participation in its privileges. 

But plain good sense, simplicity, and earnestness 

if hallowed by the blessings of God, will suffice 

even for the greatest duties of life. The office 

of a teacher needs to be filled with men and wo- 
men who possess these qualifications, and who 
are as much afraid of dishonouring their profes- 
sion by the assumption of hardness and cold re- 
serve, as of losing their dignity by an opposite 
course of conduct. We shall never exert a whole- 
some influence over the minds of children, if we 
only try to gain their respect and honour, and do 
not seek their love ; and this we shall never ob- 
tain, if we appear to them to live far out of the 
region of their sympathies, or if we aim at sup- 
porting such a character as shall appear cold and 
unamiable in their sight.—London Friend. 





FUNERAL POMP. 
It has been estimated that during the forty-five 


years that the cemetery of Pere la Chaise has - 
been in existence, nearly 120,000,000f., or 
£5,000,000 sterling, have been expended upon the 
erection of chapels and tombs. There are nearly 


16,000 of them, built of the finest granite, sand- 


stone, and polished Carrara marble. They are 
silent monuments of affection, of vanity, and, to 
our mind, silent commentaries too upon the strange 
sentiment of France. 


It tolerates purlieus like 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, in which the living 


darkle—in which they rob, starve, smother them- 
selves with charcoal, and murder fora subsistence, 
in which a language is spoken which has been 
invented, not to express, but to conceal, the sen- 
timents of those who use it—inu which there is a 
bitterness of life, a sentiment of death, that comes 
ever and again rolling out with furious and 


grinning jaws upon society ; and close beside this 
Faubourg, which travellers are warned to shun, 
this same sentiment, so neglectful to the living, 
has erected 16,000 marble chapels, &c., at an 
enormous expense, in memory of the dead. A 
splendid, and at the same time, a pitiable prome- 
nade, is the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. It is a 
splendid illustration of the French Passion for 
effect.— Hogy’s Instructor. 





The profligacy of a man of fashion is looked 
upon with much less of contempt and aversion 
than that of a man of meaner condition. It 
ought to-be looked upon with much more. The 
profligacy also of men of talent and genius is 
regan with less of aversion than that of less 
gifted men. To be great, whether intellectually 
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or otherwise, is like a passport to impunity : and 
men talk as if we ought to speak leniently of the 


faults of a man who delights us by his genius or 


his talent. This is precisely the man whvse 
faults we should be most prompt to mark, because 
he is the man whose faults are most seducing to 
the world; intellectual superiority brings nodoubt 
its congenial temptations. 
judgments of the man, but let them not dimin- 
ish our reprobation of his offences. —Dymond. 





BENEFIT OF ADVERSITY. 


Often the clouds of deepest care, 
So sweet a message bear, 

Dark though they seem, we cannot find 
A frown of anger there. 


It needs our hearts be weaned from earth, 
It needs that we be driven, 

By loss of every earthly stay, 
To seek our rest in heaven, 


Most loving is the hand that strikes, 
However keen the smart, 

If sorrow’s discipline can chase 
One evil from the heart. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—Both Houses of Congress adjourned 
at noou on the 4th inst. Little business of import- 
ance was transacted on the last day of the Session. 
The Senate again convened on the 5th, in compli- 
ance with a call from the President. The business 


attended to appears to have been chiefly of an exe- 
cutive character. 


Carttrornta.—By the arrival of the steamships 
North America and Empire City, we have received 
intelligence from San Francisco to 2nd month Ist. 
These two steamers bring 415 passengers and 
$1,200,000 of gold. Considerable excitement still 
existed in California in relation to the reported dis- 
covery of the “Gold Bluff,” near the mouth of the 
Klamath river. There appears reason to believe 
that very rich deposites exist in that vicinity, but 
that the difficulties to be‘overcome are so great as 
to render them of little available importance at pre- 
sent. 

The citizens of San Jose had been holding meet- 
ings in favor of constructing a railroad from that 
city to San Francisco, and stock to the amount of 
$110,000 had been subscribed for. A considerable 
military force was organizing to be used against 
the hostile Indians. Some sanguinary conflicts are 
reported, in which the natives, though greatly supe- 
rior in numbers, were defeated. 


Orrcon.—The accounts from Oregon are of a 
highly favourable character. The country is rap- 
idly improving, and bnsiness marts are springing 
up all along the great water-courses. 


Panama.—But few passengers remained on the 
Isthmus. The first rails on the Panama Railroad 
were laid down on the 24th ult. 


Jamatca.—The crops on this island were i- 
sing. There had been a return of the Cholera in 
some of the rural districts. 
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Yucatan.—Private advices from Yucatan. receiy 
ed at New Orleans, mention that the Britich had 
taken possession of that country, the Spanish author. 
ities having given up every thing and lef the 
country in charge of the British Governor, 


Domestic.—The town of Fayetteville, Tenn. was 
visited by a most fearful tornado, on the mornins of 
the 24th ult. The tornado came from the south, 
west, causing the almost complete destruction of 
large portion of thetown. Houses, trees, fences, ke 
gave way before it, and the streets presented 4 
scene of ruin more easily imagined than described 
Several persons were killed and a large numbe, 
badly injured. 


The Maryland Convention have adopted a provi. 


sion disqualifying persons engaged in a duel { 
holding office. 


The Emancipationists of Kentucky, headed by 
C. M. Clay, intend holding a Convention at Frank. 
fort on the 27th inst., to nominate candidates for 
Governor and Lieut. Governor of Kentucky, 


A coloured woman named Helen and a little boy, 
were arrested at Columbia, Pa., by virtue of a war. 
rant issued by Commissioner Ingraham. A writ 
of habeas corpus was taken out, and the case was 
brought before Judge Kane; but was not decided 
when our paper went to press. 


A severe shock of an earthquake is reported to 
have occurred, on the morning of the 7th ultimo, 
at Carthagena, which lasted nine seconds. Con- 
siderable damage was done throughout the city; 
two or three houses being shaken down, and 
several lives lost. The city walls and cathedral 
suffered much. Up to the 15th no other shock 
was experienced ; and no other city in the vicinity 
suffered as severely as Carthagena. 


Evropran News.—The steamship Pacific arrived 
at New York on the 6th inst., bringing Liverpool 
dates to the 22d ult. 

In the British House of Commons, on the 20th, a 
motion, introduced by Lock King, for extending the 
ten pound franchise from boroughs to counties, was 
opposed by the ministry, but was finally carried by 
a large majority. In consequence thereof the min- 
isters tendered their resignation on the following day. 
At the latest ancounts however it was supposed 
that the same ministers would continue in office. 
News had been réceived via Singapore that the ship 
Herald, when near the extreme station of the Rus 
sian Fur Company, learned that a party of white 
men had been encamped three or four hundred 
miles inland ; that the Russians had attempted to 
supply them with provisions and other necessaries 
but had been prevented by the natives. This story 
was confirmed by the Esquimaux, with the addition 
that the whites and natives had quarreiled and that 
the former had been murdered by the latter. It's 
feared these unfortunate people were the remains 
of Sir John Franklin’s party. : 

Much agitation exists in Ireland in consequence 
of the tof the passhge of an Anti-Catholic 
dill by the British Parliament. Lim: 

Affairs on the European continent continue in an 
unsettled state. The most vigorous semonstrancet 
have been made by France against the entrance © 
Austria, with all her States into the German Con- 
federation. A war between Turkey and Egypt's 
considered probable. 








